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TAILGATE TOMMY 


“Line call. Everyone stand in front 
of your tents,” announced the camp direc- 
tor. 

Jim and Larry, Bob, Dick, and Donald 
ran for tent three. 

“Good for you, fellows, we’re all here on 
time,” said Captain Bob. 

“All except Tommy,” corrected Jim. 

“Oh, well, he’s never early,” said Dick. 

“He’s always late,” grumbled Donald. 

“Attention!” said the camp _ director. 
“Captains, are all campers present? Tent 
one.” 

“All present and accounted for, sir,” re- 
ported the captain of tent one. 








“Tent two.” 

“All present and accounted for, sir.” 

“Tent three.” 

“All present but one, sir,” said Bob. 

“You should all be on time for line 
call,” said the director. “One point off tent 
three. Tent four, are you all here?” 

“Not fair,” muttered Jim. 

“Quiet in line,” reminded the counselor. 

But it was the same way the next time 
there was a line call, and the next. Tommy 
was always coming in behind the others. 

“You know what he makes me thi 
of?” said Donald one day as the boys w 
waiting for Tommy. “My dad’s got a truck. 
At the back is a board that can be taken 
out so you can put things in. It’s called 
the tailgate, and it’s always at the back. 
Just like Tommy, always behind.” 

“Let’s tell him,” said Bob. “Perhaps it 
will help him be early.” 

So a little later that day the boys of 
tent three surrounded Tommy. “We wish 
you’d be early for a change,” said Bob. 

“Oh,” laughed Tommy, “who cares about 
being early?” 

“We do,” said the others heatedly. 

“We've decided you are like the tailgate 
on a truck. Always behind,” said Larry. 

“Ha, ha. Big joke,” laughed Tommy, but 
he didn’t think it so funny that evening. 

He was coming in late for campfire when 
a clear, loud voice called out, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, here comes Tailgate Tommy.” 
Everyone heard, and a derisive laugh went 
up. Tommy blushed all over. 

And that wasn’t the end. The name 
stuck. At ball games the boys would plead 
with their captains, “Don’t choose Tailgate 
Tommy. He’s always late.” On the hikes, if 
he got the least bit behind, someone would 
yell, “Tailgate Tommy is trailing again.” 

When he went back to school, some of 
the boys remembered and nicknamed him 
Tailgate once more. When he went to 
academy, the name went with him, and to 
college. Now he’s a grown man, and he’ 
still called Tailgate Tommy. He hates t 
name. He has long since stopped being 
late. Many times he wishes he had not been 
late those few times, but he can’t change 
it now. 

Say, do you ever keep your friends wait- 
ing? Take a tip from Tailgate, and break 
the habit fast! 

Your friend, 


Se Wlrasre? 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 

















REAL MULLIGAN STEW 
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By FRANCES TAYLORS aip 


HERE was a clatter of feet on the stairs 

as if horses were running, and the door 
flew open with a bang. Hair on end and 
cheeks like apples, Ned shouted, “Mom, isn’t 
our lunch ready yet? I want to get started 
to school right now.” 

Mother looked up from spreading home- 
made bread with peanut butter and said, 
“Your lunch will be ready by the time you 
brush your teeth and comb your hair, son.” 
She spread jam on four more slices of bread 
and filled a tall glass with bright-red straw- 
berry sauce and placed it in the lunch pail. 
Beside it she put two yellow apples, the 
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sandwiches, big fat cookies, spoons, and nap- 
kins, then closed the lid. 

The door from the living room popped 
open. “Mom, tie my hair ribbons,” Minnie 
demanded. “Hurry, we're sure to be late. 
Ned, are you ready?” Mother tied the bows 
of ribbon on Minnie’s long black braids. 
Then with her white sunbonnet on and her 
books under her arm, Minnie started for the 
door. “Thanks, Mommie. Bye.” To page 20 


Ned was walking with his eyes closed, and did not 
see a low grapevine. It tripped him, and down he 
went. Awful things happened inside the lunch pail! 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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TWO GOALS TO REACH 
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By BETTY STIRLING 





CHAPTER TWO: TELLING THE TEACHER HE'S WRONG 





AVE waited at the corner for the bus. 

It was the first real day of school, al- 
though he had registered the week before. He 
held his bus ticket tightly in his hand. 

He grinned and nodded slightly as Romola 
rode by the corner on her bike. She was 
lucky to still be able to go to church school. 
He almost wished he were back in the eighth 
grade again so that he could go to the small, 
friendly church school once more. 

But as the city bus drew up to the curb, 
he didn’t need to remind himself that he 
wasn’t going to church school this year, but 
to the big junior high downtown. Several 
other boys were waiting on the corner, and 
there was much pushing and jostling as the 
bus stopped. 

“Take your turns!” snapped the driver. 

Clayton Dirk, the bully of the neighbor- 
hood, shoved to the front and up the steps. 
Dave hung back. 

“C’m on, Dave,” Carl urged. “You've got 
to learn to shove through if you're going 
to get a seat on this crate.” 

Dave grinned. Let them shove. He didn’t 
care whether he got a seat or not. As the bus 
started up, Dave thought about the past Sab- 
bath afternoon, when he had suggested that 
Carl study the Bible with him. Evidently 
Carl hadn’t mentioned it to the others. He 
was glad. But he would try to share his faith 
in some way at school. 

Soon the bus stopped at the corner near- 
est the big brick junior high. The students 


piled out noisily, and Dave could hear the 
adult passengers sigh with relief as they did. 
He couldn’t say that he blamed them! 

Dave looked at the program he had in 
his notebook. Band, mathematics, English, 
art, social studies, physical education, gen- 
eral science. He should be able to keep busy 
with that. He found his locker in the long 
corridor and put his lunch and jacket in it. 

The day went by quickly. The last class 
in the afternoon was general science. Dave 
had looked forward to this class, for he hoped 
to be a scientist when he grew up. 

Mr. Randolph passed out the textbooks 
for the class, and Dave glanced through his 
eagerly. But what he saw made him sick 
with dismay. Would he have to study this 
for a whole semester? 

The first chapter dealt with the beginnings 
of the stars and planets. And it certainly 
wasn’t what he had read in the Bible, either! 

Mr. Randolph was speaking. Dave closed 
the book to listen. 

“Each student will be expected to keep a 
neat notebook on the things we study. You 
will make sketches illustrating different ob- 
jects of our study, and write short descrip- 
tions. Take for instance this first chapter— 
‘How Our World Was Formed.’’ 

Dave opened the book to the first chap 
ter and listened halfheartedly as Mr. Ran- 
dolph told them that the sun had once been 
much larger than it is now, and had ex- 
ploded. Pieces flying off had cooled, and 
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behold, there was an earth, and other planets. 

Without really stopping to think, Dave 
raised his hand. 

To find out what his name was, Mr. Ran- 
dolph glanced at the seating chart he had 
made at the beginning of class. “Yes, David?” 
he asked. 

“Don’t you believe that God created the 
sun and the earth in the beginning?” Dave 
asked. 

A ripple of snickering followed his ques- 
tion, starting in the corner where Clayton 
at. Dave felt his face grow hot. Evidently 
@: had said the wrong thing. 

But Mr. Randolph answered him kindly. 
“Many years ago, David, people did believe 
that the earth and the sun were created at 
the word of a Being they called God. But 
now we know better. Scientists have studied 
the question thoroughly. This year as we 
study our text we shall learn what they have 
found. But please feel free to ask any ques- 
tions you wish. We learn by asking ques- 
tions.” He smiled at David, and then con- 
tinued his discussion of the first chapter of 
the text. 


It's a risky thing to tell the teacher he’s wrong. 
Romola helped Dave find Bible texts to prove the 
world wasn’t made the way the teacher said it was. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Dave was horrified. Oh, if he could only 
go to the academy, where science wasn't 
an enemy of God. 

On the way home he thought about the 
assignment he would have to do for gen- 
eral science. “Write a short description of the 
way the earth was formed,” Mr. Randolph 
had said. “And besides, draw a diagram of the 
planets and the sun.” The diagram would be 
easy. 

But what about the description? Should 
he be a hypocrite and write it? If he did, 
Mr. Randolph and the other students would 
think he believed that the earth was a piece 
off the sun. 

Then an idea came to him. He would 
write the description. But he would begin 
by saying that some scientists believed that 
the earth was formed that way. 

In addition, he would look up all the texts 
in the Bible that he could that told how God 
had created the heavens and the earth. He 
would write some of them out neatly and 
put them in the notebook too. 

After supper he set to work eagerly. Soon 
Romola was interested in the project. They 
got the concordance and Dad's copy of Bible 
Readings to help them find the texts. 

To page 19 
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“No one is to use my ax,” said Dad sternly. Joe heard, but he enjoyed playing with that ax so much. 


/THE AX THAT SLIPPED 


: pF By ALTA 


OE was always wanting to trim things up. 
He didn’t care about trimming hats or 
clothes or cakes. Oh, no. That was girls’ stuff. 
Nor did he like to trim hedges. Nothing so 
useful. There were, however, many scraggly 
little bushes and root sprouts from the big 
trees around the yard, and they all needed 
trimming—Joe thought. 

Most people would have used a small saw, 
or clippers, but not Joe. He persisted in go- 
ing to the woodshed and borrowing Dad’s 
razor-sharp ax. And that’s where the trouble 
came in. Dad had warned him time and time 
again not to use the ax, because it was dan- 
gerous. But Joe shrugged his shoulders. “I’m 
always careful,” he boasted. 
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Many times Dad had told him of the ac- 
cidents he had suffered while cutting tim- 
ber. There was the time a cow had butted 
him from the rear just as he swung the ax 
downward. It had missed his kneecap by a 
fraction of an inch, but he lost six weeks in 
bed waiting for the leg to heal. Joe grinned 
when he heard that story. There were no 
cows in his town, so he didn’t have to worry. 

Then Dad told him of the time he had 
been cutting down a bee tree and the ax 
had struck an unseen nail and had almost 
cut off the little toe on his right foot. “Ha, 
ha,” thought Joe, “I’m not cutting down bee 
trees—so I don’t have to worry about that 
one either.” 





He continued to use the ax. There was 
something about its shiny head that fasci- 
nated him. 

Dad was glad, of course, to have Joe in- 
terested in making the yard look better by 
getting rid of all the scraggly shoots. But 
Joe didn’t care about cleaning up. All he 
wanted was to cut the shoots off. Someone 
else could pick them up and pile them for 
burning for all he cared. 

Dad came into the house one fall day and 
demanded, “Who's been using my ax again?” 

4 No one said a word. Joe’s brown eyes 
looked anxiously from Mother to Dad, won- 
dering what would happen next. 

“For the umpteenth time,” Dad said, “I 
want whoever is using the ax to leave it 
alone. It hasn’t been two months since I had 
the blade sharpened, and there are three 
nicks in it already.” 

A little bubble caught in Joe’s throat. 
He knew perfectly well how those nicks 
came to be there. The last trimming he had 
done was around the old box elder at the 
north end of the walk. The sparks had really 
flown when he had taken a lusty swing at 
the new shoots and hit the concrete walk 
instead. If Dad ever found out Not 
much chance of his finding out though; no 
one was home that day but himself. Confess? 
Not much! He feared to take his punish- 
ment. 

After a final warning Dad went out to 
the woodshed. 

Mother lowered the sock she was darning 
and gazed sternly at her elder son. “Don't 
say you weren't warned, Joe. I hope you 
obey. The next time Dad complains about 
someone molesting his tools might not have 
such a happy ending.” 

Joe kept his hands off the ax for a long 
time after that. It hung in the woodshed all 
winter, except when Dad took it down to 
split kindling for the old blue range in the 
kitchen. 

Spring came, and every tree on the place 

; % put forth new growth. Gardens were planted, 
and the lawns had to be mowed again. Joe 
noticed the new shoots in the shrubbery, but 
managed to keep away from the ax in the 
woodshed by staying after school until time 
for Dad to come home. 

Then school was over for the summer. 
Garden work was no fun. Bill pushed the 
lawn mower about the yard. Joe sat on the 
edge of the walk staring at the unsightly 
growth of young shoots around the trees. 


i 





He started for the wood- 
shed, then stopped ab- 
ruptly. If Dad should come 
home and catch him with 
the ax Huh! Dad 
wouldn’t be home for an- 
other hour and a half. By that time he could 
have every tree on the place trimmed up— 
twice if necessary. He'd be extra careful 
around the sidewalks this time, and there 
wouldn't be a nick in the old ax. 

While Bill mowed on the south side Joe 
trimmed the north trees. When he mowed 
the back yard, Joe trimmed the front trees. 
And ditto with the east and west sides of 
the yard. 

He stood back and surveyed his handi- 
work with a great deal of satisfaction. In 
fact, he was so pleased with the job he had 
done that he leaned the ax against a huge 
old red maple and made haste to pick up all 
the fallen twigs. 

With a half hour to go, he lifted the ax 
in his hand and halfway turned to replace 
it in the shed. Then he noticed new growth 
in the overhanging limb of the maple, and 
he eyed it critically for several seconds. He 
shrugged his shoulders and climbed nimbly 











up the big trunk, pulling the ax after him. 

How often it is, when we are tempted 
to do wrong, we would save ourselves much 
suffering and heartache if we would only turn 
back in time. But Joe didn’t turn back. 

Even if Dad should happen to come home 
early, he reasoned smugly, there wasn’t a 
chance he would discover him among the 
thick leaves of the maple. He would just 
wait where he was until Dad had gone into 
the house, then climb down and put away 
the ax unseen. 

No nicks this time. The blade was as 
sharp as ever. One by one the surplus twigs 
fell silently to the ground under the limb 
where he perched swinging the tool. 
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His keen eyes watched for unsuspected 
nails before each blow. No one was going 
to tell him, “I told you so.” Joe was smart 
and Joe was clever. But 

“When I've cut five more twigs, I'll put 
the ax away,” he told himself, and watched 
the sunshine glisten on the steel blade. 
“There! Now four—and . 

Down came the blade. No one ever had 
told Joe that knots in lumber are not easy 
to cut. The handle actually bounced in his 
hand like a rubber ball. He tried to dodge, 
but one can’t jump far when he’s standing 
on a limb five feet in the air. 

It happened so quickly that he didn’t 
even have time to cry out in pain as the 
sharp blade slid into his leg just above the 
ankle. 

Blood flowed rapidly. He dropped the ax 
to the ground, and climbed down painfully. 
This was what Dad had warned him about! 

His ankle was throbbing as he hobbled 
to the kitchen door. “Mom!” he gasped. 

Mother was sitting on the stool peeling 
potatoes. She very nearly dropped the whole 
panful on the floor as she saw Joe remove 
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his shoe and sock. “Joe! What have you 
done? Mary, come here quick!” 

Mary dashed outdoors and gasped at what 
she saw. “Get in the wagon!” she exclaimed. 
“Tl pull you up to the doctor.” 

She ran most of the three and a half 
blocks and helped a somewhat woozie Joe 
into the waiting room. The door was shut to 
the inner office, which meant the doctor 
had another patient in there. Oh, dear! What 
now? She steered Joe to a chair. 

Before she could get him seated the door 
opened and a young man came out to say, 
“You go on in. I'll wait, and he can finish 
with me after he’s sewed up your brother. 
You look pretty white, boy.” 

Mary stayed to watch. She saw Dr. Milts 
cleanse the wound with some strong-smell- 
ing solution, then thread the curved needle 
with the strange thread, and begin to sew 
the rapidly swelling flesh. 

Joe’s hands gripped the chair until the 
knuckles were white. His eyes were closed. 
Every speck of color had drained from his 
lips, and his face was as white as any sheet 
she ever hoped to see. To page 19 








The Animal With the Long Tail — 


prio By HARRY BAERG 


A FEW years ago a farmer in Gila Bend, 
Arizona, heard his ducks quacking loudly 
in the barnyard. He stepped out and saw 
@::. excited ducks beside a nest that had 
only broken eggshells lying around it. 

Outside in a nearby shade tree the farmer 
saw the robber. It was an animal about the 
size of a raccoon but more slim, with longer 
legs and a thin tail that was as long as its 
body. The short-eared, dark face had a long 
snout that kept wiggling at him. The tip 
of the nose was black, but the muzzle and 
eye ring were white. Most of the body was 
a grizzled brown, the feet black, and the tail 
ringed with black. It was the first 
coati the man had seen. 

This interesting relative of the 
raccoon has not been seen by 
very many Americans because he 
is uncommon here. Ordinarily he 
lives in tropical Central and 
South America, but he comes up 
north into southern Arizona and 
New Mexico and has been seen 
there quite a number of times. 
One hunter saw a band of four- 
teen in southeastern Arizona. 

Often a cowboy or hunter 
shoots one of these animals for 
no other reason than that he 
does not know what it is. They 
should be protected the year 
round, because they are so rare 
and interesting. The incident 
first mentioned is unusual, and 
it is seldom that these animals 
molest the property of man. 

Coatis, or coatimundis as they 
are sometimes called, live chiefly 
on insects, grubs, lizards, fruits, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


A juicy lizard sleeping in the shade 
would make a delightful meal for this 
coati hunting high on a tree branch. 
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and nuts. They climb trees easily and are 
as much at home there as on the ground. 

When hunting for insects they root around 
with their long snout and dig with their 
forepaws. The long tail helps them to keep 
their balance while doing so. It is equally 
useful for climbing trees and walking out 
on limbs. As they run along the ground it 
is held aloft like a cat’s tail and can often 
be seen before the animal itself. 

The male coatis like to live and hunt 
alone, but the females and young ones get 
together in large bands and run along and 


To page 19 

















PATHFINDER 


Wy DAN'S WISH COMES TRUE 








W. D. BLEHM, Reporting 


AN sighed. “I wish we didn’t have to wait 
a whole year till the next Pathfinder 
fair,” he confided to Charles. 

“Me too,” said Charles. “That last fair was 
so much fun. And I’m sure we could win 
the knot-tying contest now. We're a lot bet- 
ter at it than we were then.” 

“It looks as if your wish is coming true,” 
Barbara interrupted. “Look at what teacher's 
pinning on the bulletin board.” 

Dan and Charles ran over. They examined 
the notice a few moments; then Dan ex- 
claimed, “This is keen. Bill, come and see. 
It says here that there are going to be three 
track and field days for the Pathfinder Clubs 
soon.” 

“And there will be marching, water boil- 
ing, knot tying, compass games, and first 


aid,” Charles interrupted, reading the notice 
a little further. 

“And we can win a knapsack for our club 
if we earn enough points,’ Dan went on. 

“We're to match our skills against the 
Pathfinder Clubs in our area of the confer- 
ence,” the teacher explained, coming over. 

“Boy, I can hardly wait,” said Dan. “Our 
club’s going to win that knapsack, or I'll 
want to know the reason why.” 

The day turned out better than Dan had 
hoped. You can see some of the interesting 
things that happened by looking at the pic- 
tures. Track and field days are something 
new which Oregon Pathfinders are enjoy- 
ing. Ask the Missionary Volunteer secretary 
in your conference to organize one for the 
Pathfinders of your area. 





See how it feels to win! Members of the Hood River (Oregon) Pathfinder Club try on the knap- 
sack they won at one of the three regional track and field events held in their conference. 
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This is all one club, or, rather, it is just part of a club—the Roseburg Pathfinders, larg- 
est club in Oregon. There are 123 loyal, energetic club members and officers all together. 





Help! A snake has bitten the girl! There’s nothing The winning grin! Rogue Valley Pathfinders got 
to worry about. Gresham club demonstrates first aid. their water boiling while others were still trying. 
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Poor fellow. Roseburg’s first-aid victim suffered | Two Pathfinders try to discover how Marilynn Bright, 
broken arm and leg and injured jaw. But he survived! of Coos Bay, is able to tie the bowline knot so fast. 
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The teachers called him 








The Poorest Student in tl 


| mn preacher was perspiring. “Won't any- 
one volunteer?” he thought. For an hour 
he had been preaching to a group of Mis- 
sionary Volunteers about a tribe of Filipinos 
living in the mountains who needed some- 
one to come and teach their school. 

“Is there someone here,” he asked, “who 
will listen to Jesus calling him and go and 
teach these people?” 

Nobody stood up. No one so much as 
raised a hand. They were all Seventh-day 
Adventist young people, sorry to say. They 
all called themselves Missionary Volunteers. 
But when they were asked to volunteer to be 
missionaries, they sat still in their seats and 
were frightened. 

Minutes passed. “Please,” begged the 
preacher, “won't one of you go?” But they 
just sat there, glued to their chairs. One 
fanned himself with the hymnbook. Two 
others, farther back, were whispering, as if 
to show they didn’t care very much. Another 
turned around and looked at the clock, 
plainly showing the preacher that it was ‘way 
past quitting time, and he wanted to get his 
dinner. As if his stomach was more impor- 
tant than those people up in the mountains 
who wanted someone to come and teach 
them about Jesus! 

The sweat broke out once more on the 
preacher's forehead. It ran all down his back. 
He knew it was late. But those poor men 
and women up in the mountains who wanted 
to learn how to go to heaven—had to have 
a teacher. “Jesus did so much for you Mis- 
sionary Volunteers,’ he reminded them. 
“Surely it is not too much to do this for 
Him.” Someone coughed, and wriggled in 
his chair. 

Then it happened. 

Far in the back a hand went up. Slowly, 
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hesitatingly. Then the boy to whom the 
hand belonged rose. “I will go,” he said. 

“Thank you so much,” the preacher said. 
“The villagers will be happy to see you come. 
Jesus is happy too, and I know He will bless 
you!” 

They sang the closing hymn, and the 
preacher stopped perspiring. He was thrilled. 
Someone had volunteered after all. 

If he had known what the school principal 
was about to tell him, he wouldn’t have 
been so happy. 

The students filed out. The preacher 
turned to the principal, his face beaming. 
But there was no smile 
on the principal's face. 
On the contrary, he was 
very serious, like a man 
about to tell something 
he doesn’t want to say. 

“I don’t like to dis- 
appoint you, pastor,” he 
began—and the smile 
froze on the preacher's 
face, “but, er, that boy 
who volunteered to go 
and be a teacher, he, er, 
he’s not fit to go.” 

The smile vanished 
from the preacher's face. 
“What's wrong’ with 
him?” 

“He's the poorest stu- 
dent in the school. He 





JONMN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


“What is your name?” Pablo 
asked the first boy in line. 
“I don’t have one,” said he. 





in. the School 


THE EDITOR’S STORY 


could never teach anybody anything. He 
doesn't know enough himself.” 
“That is serious,” the preacher agreed. 
“But, tell me, does he try to do better?” 
“He tries very hard.” 
“Is he afraid to work?” 
“No. He is one of the best workers in 
the school.” 
“Does he lie in bed late in the morning?” 
“On the contrary, he is always up early.” 
“How does he get along with the other 
students? Do they like him, or does he 
quarrel with them?” 
“He gets along very well.” 




















“Is he converted? Does hé really love 
Jesus?” 

“He is always kind and helpful.” 

“Then,” said the preacher, “I believe he 
is the man we are looking for.” 

The principal was not so sure. The 
preacher talked to the boy by himself, and 
was more sure than ever. He talked to the 
principal again, and finally the principal was 
willing to let him go. “After all,” he said, 
“we might as well let him try. He can but 
fail, and he might succeed.” 

So Pablo was permitted to be a mission- 
ary. He was fitted out with books and other 
supplies, and started on his way. 

Can you see him as he leaves, starting 
out early in the morning? He crosses the 
level plains, and reaches at last the foot- 
hills. These he begins to climb, and in the 
evening, before he goes to sleep, he kneels 
in prayer. 

“Dear God,” he prays, “please help me. 
I have come out here, all alone, far from 
my friends, because I want to work for Thee. 
I don’t know very well what to do. But 
please, God, help me, and let me glorify 
Thee. And remember Thy promise, ‘Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world, and be with me. For Jesus’ sake, 
Amen.” 








Then, in the morning, on he goes, on and 
on, up into the mountains. And as he goes, 
he is thinking—thinking about the friends 
he has left behind, wishing there were some- 
one with him to help him, and trying to 
imagine what the place will be like when he 
gets there. He pictures the school where he 
is to teach, with its neat rows of seats, and 
its bright-faced pupils, and tries to remem- 
ber everything he has ever learned, so he 
can teach them. 








Pi ad A SABBATH GAME 
By GOLDIE CAVINESS | 


Print the alphabet on dry Lima beans, using 
the common letters more than once. Spill the 
beans on the table, where all the players can 
reach, or on the floor. "Teacher" of the group 
calls out the name of a Bible character, and 
the first one to spell the name receives 10 
points. Continue with ten or a dozen names 
before adding the final score. Anagrams could 
be used, but if the beans are used, they could 
be saved just for Sabbath. 


ee SS SS BS BS SS BS BS BS BST FFFAFATAAATBOABe 


Thus, he arrived in the mountain village. 
When he told them who he was, the vil- 
lagers crowded around, and there was a great 
tumult of joy. 

As things settled down, he thought it time 
to ask a few questions so he would know 
how many students to plan for at school next 
morning. 

“How many of you children go to school?” 
he asked. 

He expected to see many hands go up. 
But the children only looked puzzled. 

He repeated the question, changed a little. 
“How many of you children used to go to 
school when you had a teacher?” 

They still looked puzzled, and one of the 
old people called out, “None of these chil- 
dren ever went to school. We never had a 
teacher.” 
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That was a surprise! So he asked another 


question. 

“Will someone please show me the school 
building?” 

“We don’t have any school building,” they 
answered. 


Well! No students, no school building. 
What had he got himself into? 

“That is why we wanted you to come,” 
shouted one of the men. “We want you to 
help us build a school.” 

Pablo didn’t know exactly what to say. 


This was far from what he had expected. 
“Do you have a place to build the school?” e % 
he asked. 


“No, not yet. We'll have to cut one out | 
of the forest.” 

“Then let’s go and look for a place right 
now. | 


They started off, and as they walked, : 
Pablo was thinking hard. These people were | 
looking to him to build their new school, 
from scratch. Anyway, he thought, I’m not } 
afraid of hard work, and with Jesus helping 
me, we will surely succeed. 


They looked at several places, and decided 
where to put the new building. Then, turn- 
ing to the crowd, Pablo said, “If you want 
a school, you will have to build it. I will help ] 
you. Every able-bodied man must work. ; 
Be here tomorrow morning early, and bring ; 
your tools with you.” ' 

Next morning they came, fifty of them, : 
from nine years old to sixty, with saws, and ' 
axes, and great long knives. : 

“Before we begin to work,” Pablo told 
them, “we must have morning worship.” : 
He started to sing “Jesus Loves Me.” The 
people had never heard it before, and he : 
had to sing solo for a while. Gradually they é 


caught on and sang snatches of it with him. 

Worship over, Pablo gave instructions. 
“Today we start cutting the trees down. 
Every one of you must cut down one tree 
today. Then tomorrow come back, and we'll 
all cut down another one each.” 

And that is exactly what they did. With 
fifty people working, it meant fifty trees 
each day, so it wasn’t too long before the 
land was cleared, and after morning wor- ae 
ship a little later Pablo told them that the 
time had come to start trimming the branches 
off the trees that had been felled. 

This they did, and in a remarkably short 
time the walls went up, and the roof went 
on. There had to be something for the stu- 

To page 17 
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FUN WITH tittle 





The Battle of the Magnetic Boats 


By LEONARD MITCHELL 


@: the battle of the magnetic boats you 


will need your electromagnet, two chips 
of wood, two needles, and some imagination. 
First, make a compass. 

Experiment 8. Making a compass. Put wa- 
ter One or two inches deep in a cup. Float 
on the water a little bit of wood about an 
inch long, three quarters of an inch wide, 
and a quarter of an inch thick. Notice that 
the wood floats aimlessly here and there, and 
finally stops. 

Now ask Mother for a needle. (Get three 
or four while you are about it, if you can.) 
Connect your electromagnet to the battery 
and stroke the needle from the eye to the 
point (see Fig. 8-A). Lift the magnet away; 
then stroke the needle again, going from the 
eye to the point as before. Stroke the needle 
about five or six times this way. Disconnect 
the wires from the battery, so you don’t 
wear it out, and put the needle on the chip 
of wood floating on the water. 

Immediately the wood begins to move, 
swinging around until the needle points 
north and south exactly like the needle in 
a compass. In fact, it is a compass (see Fig. 
8-B). 





























































Notice which way the needle points. Lift 
it up, and connecting your magnet to the 
batteries again, stroke the needle from the 
point to the eye five or six times. This is 
the opposite direction from the way you 
stroked it last time. 

Place the needle again on the wood. Once 
more it swings around to point north and 
south. But look closely. This time the end 
pointing north is the one that pointed to the 
south last time. 

How are you going to be able to tell which 
end points north? On a hike you could finish 
up a long way from home if you got mixed 
up and thought you were going north when 
you were really going south. 

A scientist wouldn't have any trouble. 
He would look at the electromagnet and 
notice which way the wire went around the 
nail. Then he would imagine that the elec- 
tricity was coming out of the battery at 
the inside terminal, and he would wrap the 
fingers of his right hand around the nail in 
the same direction the electricity was travel- 
ing around it. He would know that his thumb 
then pointed to the north end of the magnet, 
and that if he stroked the needle with the 
north end of the 
magnet, the end 
of the needle 
where he began 
the stroke would 
be the end that 
pointed north. 

If that confuses 
you, there is an 
easier way, but it 
only works when 


CHARLFS R. PATTERSON 
ARTIST 


John Paul Jones in 
the ‘‘Bonhomme 
Richard,” battling 
the “Serapis” in the 
Revolutionary War, 
175 years ago. 





the sun is shining. In the morning stand with 
the sun toward your right and look along 
the needle. You will be looking north. In 
the middle of the day have the sun behind 
you, and in the afternoon keep the sun to- 
ward your left. 

Now for the battle of the magnetic boats. 

Experiment 9. The battle. Make another 
needle magnetic by stroking it from eye to 











Fig. 8-A 


point, and float it on a piece of wood as 
you did the first one. Instead of using a cup, 


however, put the water in a wide shallow 


bowl. 

Float both compasses in the water, several 
inches apart. Let's call them magnetic boats, 
for that is what they are, the Dolphin and 
the Nautilus. First they swing around till 
they are pointing north and south. 

If they are too far apart, nothing more 
will happen. They are becalmed on a wind- 
less ocean. They need a breeze. So blow 
very gently, and stop. Watch carefully for 
developments. 

The Dolphin has sighted the Nautilus. 
“Sail on the western horizon,” calls the look- 
out from the crow’s nest high in the mast. 
Immediately all is excitement and action 
below. The captain orders the mate to swing 
over the helm. 

But the Nautilus has seen her, too, and 
has changed course. Slowly, cautiously at first, 
the two vessels approach each other, as if 
looking each other over, trying to find the 
weak spot in his opponent, both gaining time 
to prepare for the conflict. 

They are closer now, and their captains 
order full sail. They are going faster, faster. 
The gap between them narrows. Suddenly 
the captain of the Dolphin takes over the 
helm. With great skill he steers his ship 
around until it is directly behind the Nawtz- 
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lus, and holding fast to the wheel, rams the 
bow of his ship right into the enemy’s stern. 

Many a ship was sunk that way in the 
old days of wooden boats. In fact, it was 
only about sixty years ago that the leaders 
of several nations got together and voted 
that they would stop ramming ships in war 
time, because it caused so many people to 
lose their lives. 

But the captain of the Dolphin is having 
trouble. He has rammed his boat into the 
Nautilus so well that he cannot pull loose, 
and the two boats must float around togethe 
until something breaks them apart. The a 
est way for this to happen, of course, is fo 
you to separate them. 

For a variation in the battle, place the 
two magnetic boats side by side with both 
needles pointing in the same direction. Fear 
seizes the crews. Instead of closing in for a 
fight, they back away suddenly, and they 
may just sit and look at each other the rest 
of the day. Sometimes, however, courage 
will return to the frightened crews, and they 
swing around and try to ram each other as 
before. 

Another variation is to place the ships side 
by side, about half an inch apart, with the 
needles pointing in opposite directions. This 
time they will not try to ram each other. 
Rather, they try for a capture. Quickly the 
boats pull together. Watch carefully, now, 
and you will see the grappling hooks thrown 
out. The smaller ship is caught and pulled 
to the side of the larger one. It is firmly 
lashed, so it cannot get away. 

And now, if you are listening closely, you 
can hear the command, “Away boarding 
party!” Down from the higher deck unroll 
ropes and rope ladders, and down those ropes 
rush the boarding party. They overwhelm 
all opposition, take control of the ship, and 





= = 
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carry back to the holds of their own vessel 
all the treasure they find aboard. 

Well, I said you would have to have some 
imagination. Yet the grappling hooks are 
those invisible lines of force we've been 
talking about, which bring the needles to- 
gether. And as for taking the treasure across 
from one ship to another, if you bind the 
needle to one of the boats with tape, you 
may be lucky enough to see it pull the other 
needle off its boat and bring it on board. 

Battles like these were common in the 

d days. It was this way that John Paul Jones 
aptured the Serapis during the Revolution- 
ary War, and how Sir Francis Drake seized 
gold from the Spaniards back in 1580. 


But it makes me think of another battle - 


that uses invisible ropes and grappling hooks, 
the battle Satan fights against each one of 
us, trying to capture our souls. The best 
way to keep safe is to stay as far away from 
him as possible. 

Next week I'll tell you how to make the 
automatic bean shooter. 


The Poorest Student in the School 
From page 14 


dents to sit on, so for seats they used trunks 
of trees. The teacher’s desk was a crude 
affair, made of the same rough lumber, but 
it served its purpose. 

On Sabbath morning Pablo announced 
that on Monday school would start. The chil- 
dren came in great numbers. Pablo lined 
them up for registration. He asked the first 
boy how old he was. He held up five fingers 
on one hand, four on the other. “Nine, ap- 
parently,” Pablo muttered, writing it down. 
“What is your name?” 

“Name?” asked the boy. “What is my 
name? I don’t have a name.” 

“You mean you don’t have a name? How 
can you ever get along without one?” 

“I dunno,” the boy shrugged. “Never had 
any trouble, though.” 

“Don’t any of you have names?” asked 
Pablo. “You next in line, what’s your name?” 

“I don’t have a name,” answered the boy 
next in line. 

“Well I never,” Pablo gasped. “Do you all 
get along without names?” 

“Oh, sure,” they replied. 

“Well, we can’t have a school without 
names,” Pablo decided. “I'll have to give 
you some.” 


But where to find names in a hurry? His 
Bible was beside him, and he turned to it. 
It opened to the Psalms, and he noticed the 
words, “A Psalm of David.” “There’s a good 
name for you,” he said to the first boy. “Your 
name will be David. Now, what is your 
family name?” 

It turned out that he didn’t have a fam- 
ily name, either—none of them did. Pablo 
would have to supply those, too. He thought 
quickly. “I know what I'll do,” he said. “I'll 
call you after the names of my teachers.” 

Each child in school was named that day, 
first with the name of a man or woman in 
the Bible, and then with the name of one 
of the teachers back in Pablo's school in the 
valley. 

The days passed quickly. Teaching was 
dreadfully hard work for Pablo, for it had 
always been difficult for him to learn, and 
teaching is always more difficult than learn- 
ing, believe it or not. But Jesus kept His 
promise, and helped him all along the way. 

The school year is over. The conference 
president is sitting in his office when his 
secretary brings him a letter. Reading the 
return address, the conference president re- 
marks, “This is from that village in the 
mountains where the people wanted a 
teacher. Remember that poor student who 
wanted to go up and teach them? I suppose 
he’s in trouble and wants us to come over 
and help him out.” 

The president opened the letter. He was 
right—and wrong. 

The letter was from that “poor student” 
up in the mountains; it was a request for 
the president to come up; but it was not 
because Pablo was in trouble. 

That letter said that he wanted the presi- 
dent to come as soon as possible because he 
had nineteen persons ready for baptism. 

Now it was the president's turn to be sur- 
prised. He couldn't believe it. He went up 
as soon as he could—doubting the story all 
the way—and found that Pablo had told only 
half of it. There were nineteen ready for 
baptism and eleven more getting ready. 

“Poor student,” did someone say? “Not 
good enough?” 

Let's see. He built a school, taught a large 
number of boys and girls to read and write, 
and converted thirty people, all in less than 
a year. 

Doing their best and loving Jesus and 
working hard gets a lot of “poor” students 
far ahead of the “bright” ones. 
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IT HAPPENED AT NIGHT 
$2.75 


More than thirty thrilling in- 
cidents of the Bible which hap- 
pened at night. 


BRUSH VALLEY ADVENTURE 
$2.50 


The experiences of a Seventh- 
day Adventist boy who moves 
from the city into a mountain 
valley. 


Would you like to be 
as contented and peace- 
ful as this young boy? 
Reading good books 
will help to make you 
so He may be dream- 
ing of adventure, mys- 
tery, history, or Bible 
experiences. You may 
join him as you read 
one or more of the 
current books listed below 


GOLD, SILVER, AND SPICE 
$2.75 


An exciting narrative about 
the discoverers of the Americas 


THE SECRET OF THE CAVE 

$2.00 

A mystery story which con- 

tains a beautiful and inspiring 
lesson. 


ON THE TRAIL WITH FRECKLES 
AND DON $2.50 


The story of two teen-age 
boys who were in Yosemite tor 
an action-packed summer vaca- 
tion. 





Book and Bible on 7 





Enclosed find $ 


Add sales tax where necessary. 
Prices higher in Canada. 


for the list of books as checked above. 


Total Value $____ 
Sales Tax 


Total Enclosed 








PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, MOUNTAIN VIEW, mea 4 
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The Ax That Slipped 
From page 8 


At last the wound was closed. Dr. Milts 
and the other patient helped Joe into the 
wagon for the homeward trip. 

Dad never said a word about that ax to 
Joe. He reasoned Joe had learned his lesson 
well enough. As for Joe—the yard could 
grow into a maze of tangled forestry for all 
he cared. He didn’t touch the ax again till 


ae was old enough to use it right. 





Two Goals to Reach 
From page 5 


“Tl put down Genesis 1:1 first,” said 
Dave. “‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.’” 

“There's a cross reference to Psalm 33:6,” 
said Romola. She looked it up. “ ‘By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made; and 
all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth.’ ” 

“I remember that one,” said Dave. “I 
learned it once as a memory verse. Verse 9 
goes with it. ‘For he spake, and it was done; 
he commanded, and it stood fast.’” 

Romola looked in Bible Readings for more 
verses. “How about Isaiah 45:18?” 

“That's O.K.,” said Dave. He said it softly 
as he copied it onto the page. “ ‘For thus saith 
the Lord that created the heavens; God him- 
self that formed the earth and made it; he 
hath established it, he created it not in vain, 
he formed it to be inhabited.’” 

Romola opened the concordance. “What 
shall we look for in here?” she asked, look- 
ing bewildered. 

“Let's try ‘create,’” suggested Dave. 

Romola found the word. “Oh, lots of 
texts!” she exclaimed. 

“I can’t use all of them,” said Dave. “T’ll 
look them all up and then decide which 
ones I want.” He quickly turned to each of 
the verses, while Romola read over his shoul- 
der. 

“I don’t know,” he said finally. “They're all 
good. I think I like Isaiah 40:25, 26 best. 
That will take the rest of the page, I’m sure.” 

He copied the verses carefully. “To whom 
then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal? 
saith the Holy One. Lift up your eyes on 
high, and behold who hath created these 
things, that bringeth out their host by num- 


ber: he calleth them all by names by the 
greatness of his might.” 

“I like those verses,” said Romola. “They 
sort of roll, like marching soldiers in a 
parade, or something.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Dave, not listening too 
closely. The page looked neat. He wondered 
what Mr. Randolph would say when he saw 
it. Well, no matter. At least it showed what 
he believed. Friday afternoon he would have 
to turn in the notebook for the week’s grade. 
Monday it would be returned. Then he 
would know what Mr. Randolph thought 
of it. 

On the next Monday afternoon Dave had 
a funny feeling in his stomach when he en- 
tered the general science room. Mr. Ran- 
dolph had put all the notebooks along the 
shelf under the window. He said for every- 
one to walk around the room and examine 
the notebooks. 

Dave wondered whether all the students 
would laugh when they saw his page of 
Bible texts, but he didn’t notice anyone 
laughing. Maybe Mr. Randolph had thrown 
his in the wastebasket, and he would have to 
do it over. 

But no, there it was. Dave looked quickly 
to see what grade he had been given. An 
A! Whee! And Mr. Randolph had written 
above the Bible texts, “Very interesting.” 

Why, this was a good way to share his 
faith. He would be able to share it with his 
teachers as well as his fellow students. 

(Next week: On the Team—and Off 
Again. ) 


The Animal With the Long Tail 
From page 9 


chatter as busy as a troop of monkeys. Some- 
times part of the group will run along in 
the trees and shake down nuts and fruit, and 
the rest will travel on the ground and gather 
and eat the harvest. 

Some coatis live in the mesquite deserts 
and mountains and find enough to eat there. 
Lizards are particularly plentiful and can be 
dug out of the sand hummocks. Small rodents 
are also eaten in large numbers. 

Farther south in the jungles the coatis 
spend much time looking for the large 
iguana lizards, which sleep in the trees. These 
lizards may be three to five feet long and 
make a good meal, but they are very wary 
and not easily caught. When a coati ap- 
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proaches they will drop to the ground. Of 
course, that is not a very good policy, if 
there are other coatis on the ground. 

As you might expect, these animals make 
delightful and interesting pets. In Mexico 
they are often kept for that purpose, also 
to sell to American tourists. When they grow 
up they have to be kept on leash, for they 
can do damage with their sharp teeth. Woe 
to the youngster who teases them! 

Dogs, too, need to be careful. In Arizona 
a hunter’s pack of dogs chased a coati up 
a mesquite tree, and when the hunter ar- 
rived he found the animal hanging by its 
hind legs from a low branch and fighting 
with the dogs. One of them had been badly 
bitten. 

It is not every animal that can use its 
hind legs to hang from a tree, but the coati 
has feet much like hands. He is so used to 
being up in the trees that he does not turn 
around like an ordinary fourfooted animal, 
but rears up and pivots around on his hind 
legs. Like bears, raccoons, and people, the 
coati walks on flat feet and leaves tracks 
much like those of a small barefoot boy. 

It is only in recent years that any numbers 
of coatimundis have been seen in the United 
States. However, they seem to be coming 
across the line in increasing numbers. 





Real Mulligan Stew 
From page 3 


Mother picked up the lunch pail. “Minnie, 
you better carry the lunch pail. I’m sending 
a glass of sauce, and Ned might spill it.” 

“But, Mamma, it’s his turn to carry it to- 
day. He’s big enough to be careful. Bye, 
Mom,” and Minnie started down the path 
leading to the pasture the way the cows 
came home in the evening. 

Ned grabbed the bucket and with a “Bye, 
Mom,” raced for the door. 

Mother stood with her hand on the door 
knob. “Do be careful, son. Don’t play on the 
way to school. Remember it is a mile, even 
if you take the short cut through the woods.” 

“We'll be careful,” the children called back 
as they ran toward the woods. Ned held the 
bucket stiffly in his hand, mindful of Moth- 
er’s words. “I wish it were your turn, Min- 
nie. It’s a nuisance to carry this thing care- 
fully. What’ll you take to carry it?” 

“Now, let’s see. I'll carry it for your next 
week’s allowance.” 
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“Yeah? I reckon you won't. Give you my 
whole week’s allowance to carry your own 
dinner to school? I guess not. I'll carry it 
myself, and see if I care.” 

Soon they were among the trees. 

“O Ned, look! There are still some flowers 
in bloom. I'm going to take a bunch to 
teacher.” 

“You better not take time. We don’t want 
to stay after school tonight for being late.” 

Minnie hurriedly plucked a few of the 
flowers and started running to catch up with 
her brother. Then she saw him stop befo 
crossing the creek. “Ned, what are you d 
ing? Why are you taking off your shoes?” 

“It won't take a minute. I am going to 
wade across the creek. See how nice and 
deep it is from the rain last night.” 

“Now, Ned, you know Mother told us 
not to play on the way. You said you didn’t 
want to be late, and here you are taking all 
this time. Come on and help me walk the 
log. I’m afraid to cross it alone.” 

“Well, I suppose maybe I better. But why 
are you afraid? Just watch me run across!” 

“Wait, Ned, I’m afraid. You know the wa- 
ter is much deeper than usual—that’s why 
I’m scared. Please help me across.” 

Grudgingly Ned set down the pail and 
went back to help his sister walk the log 
that was used as a foot bridge. “Now, we bet- 
ter get going if we are to get there on time,” 
and he started down the cow path on the run. 

A cottontail ran across the path, and Min- 
nie started after it, hoping to catch it. A slate- 
colored bird flew up from the brush almost 
in Ned’s face, and he started running to see 
what kind of bird it was. Then they remem- 
bered they had to get to school, and walked 
on at a brisk trot. 

For another five minutes they kept to the 
path, then Ned announced, “Minnie, I can 
walk farther than you with my eyes shut.” 

“Is that so! You better watch your pail.” 

“T'll watch the lunch all right and I won't 
turn it over either.” 

Ned and Minnie went through that woods 
stepping high like string-haltered horses, 
each calling to dare the other. “Are you 
keeping your eyes shut, Minnie? No fair 
peeping!” 

“Of course I am. Are you playing fair?” 

“O-o-0-h!” and Ned sprawled on the 
ground on his hands, bucket and all. 

Minnie’s eyes flew open. “Now what have 
you done? Are you hurt, Ned? How did you 
do it?” 








, 


“I got off the path and tripped over a 
grapevine. Nah, I’m not hurt, except my 
hands a bit.” He looked ruefully at the lunch 
pail and set it up straight. “It’s a good thing 
the lid stayed on.” 

“O Ned, I wonder if you turned the sauce 
over? Let me see?” 

“No, we must not take time, for the lid 
is always hard to get off. Come on. We must 
run all the rest of the way. Mother will scold 
if we are late.” 

Like two young deer they raced through 
he woods until the schoolhouse came in 

ight. “Minnie, there is the first bell. Hurry.” 

With panting breath and cheeks like roses, 
Ned and Minnie rushed into the room just 
in time. Ned set the lunch pail on the shelf 
beside the others, hung his cap on the wall 
on his side of the room, and took his seat. 
Minnie hung her bonnet on a nail on the 
girls’ side of the room and dropped into her 
seat beside the girl with red curls. 

At noon the children grabbed their lunch 
pails and headed for the trees outside, form- 
ing in small groups with their special friends. 
Minnie and Ned sat down on the green grass 
under a tall American elm tree with Lucy, 
Grace, John, and Paul. 

Minnie took her lunch pail and tried to 
lift the lid. “Ned, give me your jackknife.” 

Soon the lid was lifted. Minnie let out 
a screech, and slammed the lid back on. 

“What's the matter?” asked a chorus of 
voices. Ned had forgotten all about his fall 
on the way to school, and so had his sister. 

“Mulligan stew!” was all Minnie could say. 

“Give me that lunch. I’m starved,” said 
Ned, grabbing the pail and opening it up. 
“Whe-e-e-e!” he shrieked. “Mulligan stew 
is right.” 

“What's the matter with you two?” asked 
Grace. 

“Nothing much,” said Ned, pulling out a 
pink peanut butter sandwich. “We were 
playing blind, and I stumbled and fell, turn- 
ing over the bucket. Mom had sent a glass 
of strawberry sauce. Oh, well, what's the 
difference? Yum, yum, this tastes good, sis. 


Have 4 sandwich, lady. The finest you ever 
tasted.” 

“No use in crying over spilled milk,” 
laughed Paul. “I upset a glass of sauce in 
my lunch pail once too.” 

Minnie munched her soggy sandwich and 
tried to smile. “It’s better to laugh than cry, 
I guess. But next time we'll remember to 
obey Mother, and we won't play on the way 
to school.” 











PENCILS FOR EVERYBODY. Pencils are now 
made in seventy-two different colors, and in 
many shapes and textures for many different 
uses. There are pencils that will write on hot 
steel, outline the operation area on the skin 
of a hospital patient, mark stockyard beef, 
cut into stone, repair a scratch on a car, and 
even play phonograph records. Since the Amer- 
ican pencil-making industry began about a 
hundred years ago, enough pencils have been 
made to pave a four-lane highway from San 
Francisco to New York! 


HITCHHIKING BEAR. A man traveling from 
Alaska to California claims that the rear win- 
dow of his car was broken by a bear. It seems 
that he stopped one day to fish, and then con- 
tinued on his way. You can imagine his sur- 
prise when, upon glancing into his rear-view 
mirror, he discovered that a bear had climbed 
into the back seat behind him. In his alarm 
he jerked his foot onto the brake, and brought 
the car to a jolting stop. This, in turn, seemed 
to frighten the bear, who immediately took 
off through the rear window; that is, through 
the glass! 


COVER PICTURE by Don Knight. 
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AY STUDY OF THE 
CHOOL LESSON 





THE BEGINNING OF SUFFERING 


(OCTOBER 2) 


Lesson Texts: 2 John 3:8; Isaiah 14:14; Ro- 
mans 8:22, 23; Lamentations 3:31-33. 


Memory Verse: “He doth not afflict willingly 
nor grieve the children of men” (Lamentations 
3:33). 


Guiding Thought 


Every day brings its quota of trouble and hard- 
ship! 

Jane is disappointed because she has failed to 
receive the scholarship she worked hard for. There 
is a sorrowing young widow with three small chil- 
dren a few blocks away, because of a fatal accident. 
Little Bette cannot be consoled because she has 
fallen from her swing. Ralph is disheartened, for 
he was working hard to earn money for the flute 
he wanted to buy, and now, because the family is 
having financial difficulties, he has had to give up 
his ambition. A neighbor is worried because she 
has just been told she has a fatal disease. 

Sometimes we ask, “Why do we have troubles, 
worries, unhappiness, pain, suffering, and hard- 
ship? God is love, and we are His children, yet we 
are continually encountering difficulties. How is 
this?” The Bible gives us the answer. It tells us 
how and where trouble started. It tells us how to 
make the best of the trials we have to bear. Best 
of all, it promises us a time when there will be no 
more pain, or crying, or death. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
God’s Way Is Perfect 


1. As we look around us today we see that the 
earth is far from perfect. Evil forces are at 
work. They bring destruction and_ hardship, 
fear, suffering, and death. In what condition 
was the earth when it came fresh from the 
Creator’s hand? (Gen. 1:31.) 


NOTE.—"The creation was now complete. . . . 
No taint of sin, or shadow of death, marred the 
fair creation.’—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 47. 


2. What does the Bible say of the One who 
created the earth and who plans for all His 
children? (Ps. 18:30.) 
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ASSIGNMENT 3 
How Sin Started in Heaven 


3. With whom did sin 
3:8.) 


4. We call the devil Satan, but originally his 
name was Lucifer, which means “light bearer.” 
What was his position in heaven, and in what 
condition was he when he was created? (Eze. 
28:14, 15.) 


5. What ambitions did he voice in heaven 
that showed the evil traits that had developed 
in his character? (Isa. 14:13, 14.) 


NOTE.— "Little by little, Lucifer came to in- 
dulge the desire for self-exaltation. . . . Though 
all his glory was from God, this mighty angel came 
to regard it as pertaining to himself. Not content 
with his position, though honored above the heav- 
enly host, he ventured to covet homage due alone 
to the Creator. Instead of seeking to make God 
supreme in the affections and allegiance of all cre- 
ated beings, it was his endeavor to secure their 
service and loyalty to himself.’—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 35. 


originate? (1 John 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
How Suffering Began on Earth 


6. According to what pattern did God make 
man at creation? (Gen. 1:27.) 

NOTE.—'Man was to bear God’s image, both 
in outward resemblance and in character... . 
His nature was in harmony with the will of God. 
His mind was capable of comprehending divine 
things. His affections were pure; his appetites and 
passions were under the control of reason. He was 
holy and happy in bearing the image of God, and 
in perfect obedience to His will.’ '—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 45. 


7. Adam and Eve at first trusted God and 
obeyed Him completely. Had they continued 
to do so, they would never have known sorrow, 
but they disobeyed. What came as a result of 
their sin? (Gen. 3:16, 17.) 


NOTE.—‘Instead of the happy labor heretofore 
appointed them, anxiety and toil were to be their 
lot. They would be subject to disappointment, 

















grief, and pain, and finally to death.’—Patriarchs 
and Prophets, p. 59. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
How Sin and Suffering Spread 


8. Suffering and hardship followed in the 
train of sin. What else did sin introduce into 
the hitherto perfect world? (Rom. 5:12.) 


9. In what words did Paul describe the trou- 
bled state of the world into which sin had en- 
tered? (Rom. 8:22, 23.) 


10. What is the wages of sin? (Rom. 6:23.) 


NOTE.—''Sickness, suffering, and death are 
work of an antagonistic power. Satan is the de- 
stroyer; God is the restorer.”—Ministry of Heal- 
ing, p. 113. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Not Alone in Our Sufferings and Trials 


1l. Trials are not allowed to come to us with- 
out God’s permission. How, then, should we 
look upon them? (Deut. 8:5.) 


NOTE.—'We need to learn that chastisement is 
a part of His great plan, and that under the rod 
of affliction the Christian may sometimes do more 
for the Master than when engaged in active serv- 
ice.” —The Acts of the Apostles, p. 481. 

12. In what words does Jeremiah tell us that 
God does not afflict people deliberately—just 
for the sake of causing pain? (Lam. 3:31-33.) 


NoOTE.—"If received in faith, the trial that 
seems so bitter and hard to bear will prove a bless- 
ing. The cruel blow that blights the joys of earth 
will be the means of turning our eyes to heaven.” 
—Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, p. 23. 


13. What precious promise of God’s presence 
with us in our trials is given in Isaiah 43:2? 

NOTE.-——"In the midst of the time of trouble,— 
trouble such as has not been since there was a na- 
tion,—His chosen ones will stand unmoved. Satan 
with all the hosts of evil cannot destroy the weak- 
est of God’s saints. Angels that excel in strength 
will protect them, and in their behalf Jehovah will 
reveal Himself as a ‘God of gods,’ able to save to 
the uttermost those who have put their trust in 
Him.”’—Prophets and Kings, p. 513. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


UNSCRAMBLE this promise of God's care in our 
troubles: 
“Thou through when waters the passest, 
Thee will with be I; 
Rivers through and the, 
Not shall they thee overflow; 
Through when walkest thou fire the, 
Burned be not thou shalt; 
Kindle flame neither thee shall upon the.” 
(Isa. 43:2.) 
Now UNSCRAMBLE the names of these eight 
men for whom this promise came true: HONA, 
MAH, HEMS, PHEJATH, NADILE, DRASH- 
CHA, SCHEHAM, BENEDOGA. 


Often Jesus and the angels came and taught Adam and Eve the best way to live. If only they had 
done what they were told, there never would have been any sin in the world, nor any suffering. 
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COURTESY, SKF INDUSTRIES BENTON CLARK, ARTIST & 


Why Big Brother Cheered 


The engine roared. Orville flattened out on the lower wing between the two propellors, his 
hands grasping some of the controls, his hips resting on the others. The flying machine quivered, like 
a deer about to run. It moved forward, slowly, now faster. Orville pulled on the controls—and the ma- 
chine leaped into the air. Big brother Wilbur took off his hat and cheered. Their years of work had paid 
off. Ten feet high the machine rose, in that first famous flight, December 17, 1903. Twelve seconds it 
stayed aloft, nor did it come down till it had travelled 120 feet. Today the Wright brothers’ flying ma- 
chine—much improved—carries missionaries everywhere, taking this gospel of the kingdom unto all na- 
tions, so that the end can come. 
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